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lor a measure of it; and warned her to take 
heed to it. I understood they were all Papists 
——— 


who heard me speak. After this was over, 
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not refrain from many tears, 

Another time in my life have I been alike 
filled with the mighty power of the Lord in the 
sacred work of the ministry. ‘These two in- 
stances were extraordinary. The second was 
ie in the case of a member of our Society, a high 
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a a ; 


professor, but who was of a contentious spirit. 
It came upon me to set before him his corrupt 
and dark state, and to warn him of the day 
of the Lord who searcheth all hearts; that if 


he did not speedily repent, and humble himself 
as in the dust, this day would overtake him, 
bring him down, and he would come to no- 
thing. I was engaged to keep my eye upon 
Once, when young in the ministry, being at | him, while thas addressing him in the dread 
an inn with the family with whom I lived, || of the Most High: he attempted to look at me 
heard one of them say she had placed a hand- | once or twice in defiance, but he could not hold 
kerchief ia one of the chambers; and on going up his head, nor oppose the power: he grew 
to fetch it, could not find it. Immediately my | quite pale, and was some time silent, as we 
mind was impressed with a sense that a young | sat together after. When, however, we were 
girl whom I had seen in the house, had stolen | about to separate, he began to rail against me 
the handkerchief. I was astonished at my | for what | had said. His words seemed but 
conviction of this fact, for | had by no means | us chaff before the wind.* Afier this also, my 
a disposition to suspect any one of evil. It) bodily powers seemed so shaken, that | was 
was not, however, to be suppressed ; for | saw | quite weak, and obliged to lie down for a while. 
with clearness she had committed the theft;|‘Thus did it please Infinite Wisdom to show 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grabb. 


(Continued from page 269.) 





what showed it me was the Light of the Lord, | forth His own mighty power through a mere ‘the 


which came like lightning into my mind. 1) nothing. | 
ran to inquire for the girl, who came, not | Another remarkable exercise [I had, which 
knowing my business with her. [| looked at lay as a perpetual burden on my mind for one 
her, and in the fear of the Lord told her she whole year. It was to go, on the day called 
had stolen the handkerchief; which she dared | Christmas Day, into the great cathedral called 


not deny, and it was produced, ‘Then | spoke| St. Paul’s, in London. Shortly before the | 
to her; the power of the Lord accompanying 

















mere repetition of words, devoid of all that 
could render them impressive to the hearers. 
No sooner had the bishop risen from his knees, 


and we passed away from the place, | was so | than he retired without sitting down, or looking 
overcome with what had oceurred, that [ could | at the people: his attendants seemed to be in 


waiting at the door of the vestry room, as | 
supposed. 

Now while the bishop was withdrawing, I 
asked, in a loud voice, if the service was over. 
This I repeated, expecting an answer; but two 
of the officers of the place came and led me 
away (my companion following) toward the 
large entrance, where the people rushed after 
us to gratify their curiosity, while the men told 
us we must depart, and not speak there: how- 
ever, | turned from the great door, and ad- 
dressed the audience for a short time, to the 
relief of my own mind : indeed, for this act of 
dedication in giving up to so singular a thing, 
I was favoured with a time of the flowings of 
sweet peace in my own soul—that which the 
world can neither give nor take away. When 
we met my endeared friend J. G. Bevan, who 
was anxiously waiting for us outside, I felt in- 
expressible joy, in which I believe he partook. 
My heavy burden was laid down, and I was 
like another person. At least for twelve 
months had this matter occasioned me to go 
bowed down, although | was mostly engaged 
travelling in the work of the ministry. I did 
not consider that in this instance of obedience, 
way opened for enlargement in preaching 
the true Teacher, Christ Jesus, the everlast- 
ing Bishop of souls; but then | was favoured 
with a belief that the acceptance stood in the 
obedience, and my soul blessed and praised 
the Lord. 


Divers have been the peculiar calls to religi- 


what | said, in a wonderful manner, the girl 
turned very pale, almost like a corpse. [| con- 
tinued to declare of the exceeding sinfulness 


lime arrived, | acquainted some friends with | ous duty, of which my mind from time to time 


ah . * | . . 
my concern. They did, I believe, tenderly | has been made sensible ; once having to walk 
sympathize with me; and having been engag- | through Worcester streets, and to speak in the 
ed, for some time previously, visiting in the| marketsthere. As I passed along | was drawn 


of sin, and to warn the young creature for City, both Friends and others, in company | to address a recruiting sergeant who was near 


perhaps twenty minutes. While the Lord’s| with two friends, they both felt much for me,| me: I spoke to him in the dread of the Most 
word was passing through me, a servant was | and one offered to accompany me. About the| High, and had to allude to hisemploy. At first 
cleaning the floor of the room where we stood ; | time the people were to assemble, we two wo-| he seemed ready to be scornful, but as I pro- 
one apparently of the very lowest of her class. | men went into the worship house; taking our | ceeded, he changed countenance ; looking pale, 
She felt so struck by the authority with which | places in a gallery not far from the pulpit. | and held down his head, not answering a word. 
the communication was attended, that she| ‘I'he bishop preached. There did not appear | ‘The like has occurred with others. At another 
raised her hands with astonishment. The mo- | to be a large congregation: they gave marked | town in particular, I recollect seeing a young 
ther of the young girl came to me before we | attention while this man repeated something} woman under a gateway; 1 think it was at 
left the inn, and asked me how I could tell} called a sermon; it was not long. He then} Carlisle. She was conversing with a man 
that her daughter had taken and concealed the | immediately kneeled, and uttered words in the | who stood by. My mind was arrested with a 
handkerchief; to which | replied, that I was} form of prayer; but I may acknowledge [ was | belief that | ought to warn her of the awful 
made acquainted with it from a sense given! not prepared to witness anything so dry and | consequences of sin, and to turn her to that 
me by the Spirit of Truth in my own mind— | formal as his communications were altogether, | of her Saviour in her own heart, that would 
the anointing which could not only give me to/| It seemed to me like nothing more than the| lead from, and redeem out of all iniquity. She 
be without doubt in this thing, but also did listened without any reply ; looking as if she 


influence all that take heed to it, so as to lead on a se aaa would have fainted: the man also waiting to 
: . “his man, in a few years,came to nothing. An Chl and young lads who 
them out of sin, and bring them = live godly though then he had a grand house, and kept his cha- hear me out ee e y i oe ‘ 
lives. I told her she had this gift of God in| riot, “he lost all his property, and is at this day sup- | WOuld follow us from place to_place in a town, 
herself; that all the children of men had it, | ported by others. have often been overawed in my turning to 
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them, and charging them to love and fear| tion of Christ Jesus the Lord, who came in the | home more than a few months at a time, even 


their God. 

At Bath I had to go to the Pump Room, and 
declare the Truth to the gay people who re- 
sorted there. This was a time very relieving 
to my sorely exercised mind. In these days 
and years of my life, I was seldom from under 
some heavy burden; so that I went greatly 
bowed down ; sometimes ready to say, “If it 
be thus with me, oh Thou who hast given me 
a being, I pray Thee take away my life from 
me.” At length I saw to the end of this try- 
ing dispensation. I saw clearly that it was 
fulfilled, like other dispensations that had been 
allotted me in inscrutable wisdom, and which 
all have had a tendency to “ crucify the flesh, 
with the affections and lusts ;” even bringing 
into a disposition to “ bear about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also 
of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
Oh ! it is good to say amen to the whole will) 
of God concerning us: to be patient when 
brought to a low estate, and “make not haste 
in time of trouble.” 

In the year 1801 I wrote thus :—* Oh! my 
Heavenly Father, thou hast seen me in the 
depth of tribulation, in my many journeyings | 
and travails. When, in obedience to the holy | 
leadings of thy Spirit, 1 went forth, Thou didst | 
take cognizance of me: when I felt the woes | 
of the wicked, when I passed by the gates of | 
death. It was thy power which supported me | 
when no flesh could help; when man could | 
not comprehend the depth of mine exercise. 
Without thee I could not have gone, bearing | 
my cross, into the public streets, into the hur- | 
rying markets; warning the people of thy jus- 
tice in “rewarding every man according to| 


his works, and according to the fruit of his | 





| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


flesh, and is come in the spirit, to save us| 
from our sins. ‘There have been seasons mer- 
cifully afforded me, notwithstanding all that I | 


deplore, when an evidence has been granted | 


that my past sins were remitted, and that He 
who had brought my soul through tribulation, | 
had also washed me with the water of regene- 
ration, and purged me from mine iniquities in | 
His own blood, of His own free mercy; to 
whom be ascribed salvation and glory, now 


since it has pleased the Almighty to vouchsafe 
to us our precious offspring. When nursing 
you, I was led to engagements in the ministry 
around our dwelling; and when my loved babe, 
my first-born, was but eight months old, I left 
her for five months, to travel in Ireland, Scot. 
land, and England; my dear husband accom. 
panying me. This, and many such sacrifices, 
have cost my nature much suffering; but | 


, 


have apprehended them called for, as the first- 





and forever, Amen, And oh that I may be 
vigilant—that I may be kept low in the fear 
of the Most High; “ lest, when I have preach- 
ed to others, | myself should be a cast-away.” 

In the year 1803 | was united in marriage 
to your dear father. After leaving Anner 
Mills, and while on board ship, crossing to 
Zngland, a secret caution seemed given me, 
to beware how [| listened to any proposals of 
this kind. And although it was my lot to be 
tried therewith in more than one instance, in 


fruits of all bestowed upon us by our bountiful 
Creator. 


(To be continued.) 
—> 


From the Presbyterian. 


AND HE DIED, 


However carelessly some may read the filth 
chapter of Genesis, it has always been a very 
impressive portion of Scripture to me. It is a 


this my native country, | was kept from en-|condensed biography of very aged men who 


° e ° | 
couraging the thing (there being a want of 


clearness in my mind respecting it) until the 


flourished while the earth was in its youth, 
and the frequent recurrence of the words “ and 


fulness of time came, that your beloved father |he died” conveys to my mind the lesson of 


and myself were to enter into the solemn cov- 
enant with each other, to share the toils and 
joys of life together. Oh, 1 have no doubt, 
not the least, that Divine Wisdom pointed out 
the suitableness and propriety of our becoming 
each other’s; and He has been with us from 
time to time, through all the vicissitudes expe- 
rienced. Yea, in blessing He has blessed us, 
and rendered us a blessing to each other. He 
hath enabled us to go, as it were, hand in 
hand, while pursuing the path cast up for us. 
He has been graciously pleased to sustain us 
in many trials; evidencing that He knew our 


man’s frailty more effectively than could have 
been done by all the efforts of rhetoric. Life 
extended through nine centuries, and, after all, 
terminated by death! Even under these cir- 
cumstances, no morethana vapour! ‘The cir- 
cumstances are now altered, but the result is 
the same. I have lived one-half a century, 
and am continually admonished that the ma- 
chinery of life is wearing away. It has not 
the spring and elasticity which it once had. It 
| jars and creaks in premonition of its utter de- 
| Fangement and destruction. I am, in fact, 
reminded of the impressiveness of the words, 





doings :” inviting all to love and fear thy/ souls in adversity, and, in His own time, hath |‘ and he died,” and begin to feel that the years 
g g y| ) a y 


great, thy holy Name. By Thee have my) 
feet entered the prison-houses, and my tongue | 
declared of thy goodness : holding forth the in- 
vitation to be acquainted with Thee in thy| 
Christ, and be set free from the bondage of | 
corruption: to come from under the law of sin| 
and death, into the glorious liberty of thy Gos- | 
pel. Thou hast many, many times led me| 
into the sick ward, unto the bed of languishing, 
and unto the rolling pillow. Thou hast given | 
me to minister of thy Word to the afflicted, | 
and to put my soul in their soul’s stead, in 

some degree. Thou hast enabled me to lift) 
up my voice as a trumpet, not only to thy) 
gathered Church, but as it were to Jews and 

Gentiles. Without Thee, oh Thou fulness of 
strenzth, I am less than the worm of the dust. 

Be Thou only, and forever exalted in, by, and 

through thy poor child; and let nothing be| 
able to pluck me out of thy hand. Amen,” | 


brought deliverance. May His works praise 
Him still, even by and through His unworthy 


i children ! 


The tribulations attendant on illness, and 
twice that of death, have been heavy. In one 
of my long fits of illness, and while several of 
our household were visited with indisposition, 


| which would have been buoyant youth toa pa- 
triarch, are age, almost old age, to me. Fifty 
| years ! how soon are they passed! ‘They are 
‘like a watch in the night—yet strange things 
| have happened in their flight. I recur to the 
season of my youth, and inquire for my com- 
|panions. Where is the merry company with 


my dear husband and | held certificates for | whom I engaged in the blood-stirring sports of 


travelling. Great, truly great, was the trial 
of my faith ; and much did I seek to commit 
all into the Divine hand, again and again. At 
length, while yet confined (1 think) wholly to 
bed, my soul distinctly heard the voice of its 
Well-beloved, saying in the very language of 
Scripture, ‘* Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For, lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear 
on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” Oh! my mind was prepared to 


| ° 
imy school days? I see on the tablet of me- 


|mory their ruddy faces, and hear their ringing 
| laugh—themselves I see and hear no more. 
Many of them who thus sported have long 
| since shut their eyes on all sublunary objects 
_—and they died. From school to college I 
| pass ; from careless boyhood to more aspiring 
|youth. There are graver forms and more 
| thoughtful study; the result, however, is the 
jsame. Passed away, or passing away, few 
have kept by my side. It has been like a bat- 
tle scene ; the dead and wounded have been 


I am far from acknowledging myself to! understand and receive this gracious answer to|many, while few have escaped untouched. 
en's ¢ j DS | 7? 


have been without unwatchfulness, even while | 
preaching to others. 


all my prayers, my sighs, and my groans. | 


Often, very often, have! saw indeed that of myself | was vile ; but He | many from the sight. 


|The grave, the devouring grave, has shut out 
The rest have graven 


I mourned over my frail erring nature ; and! who, to me, was the chief of ten thousand, had | upon their faces the marks of care, of disap- 


bitter anguish hath at times taken hold upon | 


again and again washed me in His own blood ; 


| pointment, of disease, with here and there one 


me, in a sight and sense of my wretchedness| and I found my spirit united to Him in the} with brighter and-more animated look, bright- 


without my Saviour. 
find shame and confusion cover me, because | 
of my want of strict adherence to the all-pre- | 
serving principle of Divine Grace. In it lies| 
our sufficiency, as certainly as was the case | 


with any in any age; for it is the manifesta. | 


heart and gave thanks. From this time I ra- 
pidly mended in health; and before long, we 
left home to accomplish the service of the Gus- 
vel before us. 


‘We have seldom been easy to stay at 


Yea, to this day do I| covenant of His own life, in which I bowed my |ened not by earthly, but heavenly prospects, 


Often, as I pass through places once well 
known as loved resorts, I see written in cha- 
racters at least legible to me, on this and that 
mansion, the names of loved ones who have 
died. In the crowded city too, familiar faces 
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gradually disappear, new generations spring | 
up, among which, with difficulty, | catch an) 


ren of realéa and craggy mountains, broken | | ji We shall soon see whethet ye are Freaks 


into narrow defiles, or opening into dreary | or not. 


Ye are Egyptians, and servants of 


occasional glimpse of one remembered long | valleys bare of vegetation, except a few shrubs | Ibrahim Pasha the Egyptian: but now ye shall 


years ago. Death has not only been busy, | 
but its works are obtrusive. It is impossible | « 
not to see and to hear—they have died. The 
reader of these lines may have a similar ex- 
perience. Who has not lost friends? Whose | 
family has not death invaded? Where is the} 
social circle whose sunshine is not liable to 
such obscurations? The succession of fami- 
lies supposes the introduction of one by the 
burial of the preceding; and thus it is that| 
one generation passeth away, and another 
cometh on the stage, so that the world itself 
is an alternation of lights and shades, of life 
and death. ‘These may be called truisms, yet 
they are solemn ones. It behoves all to lay 
them to heart. ‘The reader muy say to the 
writer, and the writer to the reader—thou also 
must die! And is it indeed so? Must L lie 
mouldering under the surface of the earth 
upon which busy and living beings shall en- 
gage in all the activity which | now observe 
around me? Will they press on in their pur- 
suits heedless that | have ever lived or died? 
These are gloomy thoughts to those who an- 
ticipate no better existence beyond this life’s 
horizon. How cheering the celestial message 
which assures me that this is but life’s vesti- 
bule, while the glorious temple lies further on; 
that here is but the infancy of a perfect man- 
hood hereafter! Jesus died and lives for 
ever, and in this is the assurance of eternal 
life to his people. It matters but litle, then, 
when, where, or how soon, if the immortal 
hope buoys up the soul, and if through the in- 
tervention of Christ, the pathway to heaven, 
although passing through the tomb, is irradi- 
ated with glory, and the blow which strikes 
down the body liberates the spirit, and intro- 
duces it into another and more genial clime. 


Reprro. 








For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Adventure with Arabs—Ancient Manuseripts— 
Apple of Sodom. 


Curzon in the course of his travels in the 
East, hunting for old manuscripts, heard that 
there was a large library in the monastery of 
St. Sabba. He determined to make an excur- 
sion to it, and in the course of his ride to pay 
a visit to the Dead Sea. Accordingly a com- 
pany of about 25 men, armed in the Egyptian 
style, and furnished with a supply of provi- 
sions and other needful things, set out from 
Jerusalem, for that purpose. He says: 


“ We tramped along upon the hard rocky 
ground one alter the other, through the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. . . Gradually, as we ad- 
vanced the scenery became more and more 
savage, the rocks more precipitous, and the 
valley narrowed into a deep gorge, the path 
being sometimes among the broken stones in 
the bed of the stream, and sometimes rising 
high above it on narrow ledges of rock. 


“ We rode on for some hours, admiring the 
wild grandeur of the scenery, for this is the 


hill country of Judea, and seems almost a! swords, or red caps upon their heads, as you 


whose tough roots pierce through the crevices | 
of the stony soil, and find a scanty subsistence 
in the smail portions of earth which the rains | 
have washed from the surface of the rocks 
above. In one place the pathway, which was | 
not more than two or three feet wide, wound 
round the corner of a precipitous crag in such 
a manner that a horseman riding along the 


| giddy way showed so clearly against the sky 


that it seemed as if a puff of wind would blow 
horse and man into the ravine beneath. We 
were proceeding along this ledge—Fathal- 
lah, one of our interpreters, first, | second, 
and the others following—when we saw three 
or four Arabs with long bright-barrelled guns 
slip out of a crevice just before us, and ‘take 
up their position on the path, pointing those 
unpleasant-looking implements in our faces. 
From some inconceivable motive, not of the 
most heroic nature | fear, my first move was 
to turn my head round to look behind me; but 
when [ did so, | perceived that some more 
Arabs had crept out of another cleft behind 
us, which we had not observed as we passed ; 
and on looking up | saw that from the preci- 
pice above us a curious collection of bright 
barrels and brown faces were taking an obser- 
vation of our party, while on the opposite side 
of the gorge, which was perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards across, every fragment of rock 
seemed to have brought forth a man in a white 
tunic and bare legs, with a yellow handker- 
chief round his head, and a long gun in his 
hand, which he pointed towards us. 

* We had fallen into an ambuscade, and one 
so cleverly laid that all attempt at resistance 
was hopeless. ‘The path was so narrow that 
our horses could not turn, and a precipice 
within a yard of us, of a hundred feet sheer 
down, rendered our position singularly uncom- 
fortable. Fathallah’s horse came to a stand- 
still: my horse ran his nose against him and 
stood still too; and so did all the rest of us. 
‘ Well!’ said [, * Fathallah, what is this ? who 
are these gentlemen?’ ‘1 knew it would be 
so,’ quoth Fathallah, ‘I was sure of it! and in 
such a place too!—lI see how it is, I shall 
never get home alive to Aleppo !’ 

“ Afier waiting a while, | imagine to enjoy 
our confusion, one of the Arabs in front took 
up his parable and said, ‘Oh! oh! ye Egyp- 
tians |’ (we wore the Egyptian dress) ‘ what 
are ye doing here, in our country? You are 
Ibrahim Pasha’s men; are you?! Say—speak ; 
what reason have ye for being here? for we 
are Arabs, and the sons of Arabs; and this 
is our country, and our land ? 

“ « Sir,’ said the interpreter with profound 
respect—for he rode first, and four or five 
guns were pointed directly at his breast—* Sir, 
we are no Egyptians; thy servants are men 
of peace; we are peaceable Franks, pilgrims 
from the holy city, and we are only going to 
bathe in the waters of the Jordan, as all pil- 
grims do who travel to the Holy Land.’ 
‘Franks!’ quoth the Arab;’ ‘I know the 
Franks; pretty Franks are ye! 
the fathers of hats, and do not wear guns or 

































Franks are 


find that ye are our servants !’ 

*¢QOh Sir,’ exclaimed I in the best Arabic 
| | could muster, * thy servants are men of peace, 
travellers, antiquaries all of us. Oh Sir, we 
are Englishmen, which is a sort of Frank— 
very harmless and excellent people, desiring 
no evil. We beg you will be good enough to 
let us pass,’ ‘ Franks!’ retorted the Arab 
sheick, ‘pretty Franks! Franks do not speak 
Arabic, nor wear the Nizam dress! Ye are 
men of Ibrahim Pasha’s; Egyptians, arrant 
Cairoites (Misseri) are ye all, every one of 
ye; aod he and his followers laughed at us 
scornfully, for we certainly did look very like 
Egyptians. ‘We are Franks, I tell you!’ 
again exclaimed Fathallah: ‘Ibrahim Pasha, 
indeed ! who is he, I should like to know? we 
are Franks; and Franks like to see every- 
thing. We are going to see the monastery of 
St. Sabba ; we are not Egyptians; what care 
we for Egyptians? we are English Franks, 
every one of us, and we only desire to see the 
monastery of St. Sabba ; that is what we are, 
O Arab, son of an Arab (Arab beni Arab). 
We are no less than this, and no more ; we 
are Franks, as you are Arabs.’ ” 

“The sheick waved his arm aloft as a sig- 
nal to his men to raise the muzzle of their 
guns, and we were allowed to proceed ; some 
of the Arabs walking unconcernedly before us, 
and the others skipping like goats from rock 
to rock above us, and on the other side of the 
valley. ‘They were ten times as numerous as 
we were, and we should have had no chance 
with them even on fair ground ; but here we 
were completely at their mercy. We were 
escorted in this manner the rest of the way, 
and in half an hour’s time we found ourselves 
standing before the great square tower of the 
monastery of St. Sabba. ‘The battlements 
were lined with Arabs, who had taken posses- 
sion of this strong place, and after a short par- 
ley and a clanging of arms within, a small 
iron door was opened in the wall: we dis- 
mounted and passed in; our horses, one by 
one, were pushed through after us, So there 
we were in the monastery of St. Sabba sure 
enough; but under different circumstances 
from what we expected when we set out that 
morning from Jerusalem 

*“ Fathallah had, however, convinced the 
sheick of the Arabs that we really were Franks, 
and not followers of Ibrahim Pasha, and before 
long we not only were relieved from all fear, 
but became great friends with the noble and 
illustrious Abu Somebody, who had taken pos- 
session of St. Sabba and the defiles leading 
to it.” 

« [t was in one of the caves in these rocks 
that the renowned St. Sabba passed his time 
in the society of a pet lion. He was a famous 
anchorite, and was made chief of all the monks 
of Palestine by Sallustius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, about the year 490. He was twice 
ambassador to Constantinople to propitiate the 
Emperors Anastasius the Silent and Justinian ; 
moreover he made a vow never to cat apples 
as long as he lived. He was born at Mata- 
lasea, near Caesarea of Cappadocia, in 439, 








and died in 532, in the ninety-fifth year of his | bitter dust, and we sat under the tree upon our| bouring stream. This enabled him to catch 
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age ; he is still held in high veneration by both | horses sputtering, and hemming, and doing all 


the Greek and Latin churches.” 


“In one part of the church I observed a/ of this strange fruit. 


we could to be relieved of the nauseous taste 


We then perceived, and | 








fish, which with the sap of the maple tree, that 
soon afierwards commenced its annual flow, 
furnished an adequate supply of nutriment, 


rickety ladder leaning against the wall, and| to my great delight, that we had discovered | ‘This account was given by one of the members 
leading up to a small door about ten feet from | the famous apple of the Dead Sea, the existence | of the family thus preserved, to some Friends 


the.ground. Scrambling up this ladder, | 
foond myself in the library of which | had 
heard so much. It was a small square room, 
or rather a large closet, in the upper part of 
one of the enormous buttresses which support- 
ed the walls of the Monastery. Here | found 
about a thousand books, almost all manu- 
scripts, but the whole of them were works of 
divinity. One volume in the Bulgarian or 
Servian language was written ia uncial letters ; 
the rest were in Greek, and were for the most 
part of the twelfth century, There were a 
great many enormous folios of the works of 


the fathers, and one MS. of the Octoteuch, or 


first eight books of the Old Testament.” 

“I was afterwards taken by some of the 
monks into the vaulted chambers of the great 
square tower or keep, which stood near the 
iron door by which we had been admitted. 
Here there were about a hundred MSS., but 
all imperfect; I found the ‘ Iliad’ of Homer 
among them, but it was on paper. Some of 
these MSS. were beautifully written ; they were, 
however, so imperfect, that in the short time 
I was there, and pestered as | was by a crowd 
of gaping Arabs, | was unable to discover what 
they were. 

“I was allowed to purchase three MSS., 
with which the next day [ and my companion 
departed on our way to the Dead Sea, our 
friend the sheick having, from the moment that 
he was convinced that we were nothing better 
or worse than Englishmen and _ sight-seers, 
treated us with all manner of civility. 

* On arriving at the Dead Sea | forthwith 
proceeded to bathe in it, in order to prove the 
celebrated buoyancy of the water, and was 
nearly drowned in the experiment, for, not be- 
ing able to swim, my head got much deeper 
below the water than I intended.” 

“ At two subsequent periods | visited this 
region, and purchased seven other MSS. from 
St. Sabba ; among them was the Octoteuch of 
the tenth, if not the ninth, century, which | 
esteem one of the most rare and precious vol- 
umes of my library. 

“« We made a somewhat singular discovery 
when travelling among the mountains to the 
east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins of Am- 
mon, Jerash, and Adjeloun well repay the 
labour and fatigue encountered in visiting 
them. It was a remarkably hot and sultry 
day: we were scrambling up the mountain 
through a thick jungle of bushes and low trees, 
when I saw before me a fine plum-tree, loaded 
with fresh blooming plums. | cried out to my 
fellow-traveller, ‘ Now, then, who will arrive 
first at the plum-tree? and as he caught a 
glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both 
pressed our horses into a gallop to see which 
would get the first plum from the branches. 
We both arrived at the same moment; and, 
each snatching ata fine ripe plum, put it at 
once into our mouths ; when, on biting it, in- 
stead of the cool delicious juicy fruit which we 
expected, our mouths were filled with a dry 


of which has been doubted and canvassed since 
the days of Strabo and Pliny, who first de- 
scribed it. Many travellers have given des- 
criptions of other vegetable productions which 
bear some analogy to the one described by 
Pliny ; but up to this time no one had met with 
the thing itself, either upon the spot mentioned 
by the ancient authors, or elsewhere. | 
brought several of them to England. They 
are « kind of gall-nut. I found others after- 
wards upon the plains of Troy, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that this is the apple of 
Sodom to which Strabo and Pliny referred. 
Some of those which I brought to England 
were given to the Linnzan Society, who pub- 
lished an engraving of them, and a description 
of their vegetable peculiarities, in their * ‘Trans- 
actions,’ ” 





For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


Before going on with the life of David Fer- 
ris we shall add a few more anecdotes of a 
somewhat similar character. About the com- 
mencement of the present century, a number 
of families removed from within the limits of 
Exeter Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, to 
form a new settlement in Canada, During the 
following winter, which was a very severe 
one, the crops raised the preceding summer 
became exhausted, and the great depth of snow 
rendered travelling in search of provisions im- 
practicable. In one household, consisting of 
a man, his wife and eight children, great suf- 
fering ensued. Their only resource was the 
bark of the slippery elm and bass wood, from 
which they made a kind of jelly which sufficed 
to support life. They earnestly looked for 
Spring,—but the approach of it, at first in- 
creased their affliction. As soon as the sap 
began to run in the slippery elm and bass, the 
jelly made therefrom caused sickness, and 
ceased to afford sustenance. In the prospect 
of death from famine, the family collected to- 
gether, endeavouring to look to Him, who car- 
eth for the sparrows, and who much more 
eareth for those of his dear children, who put 
their trust in Him. Whilst they were sitting 
thus gathered, one of the family observed a 
pigeon alight on a tree by the door. It was 
taken, and being cooked by the mother fur- 
nished a scant supply for that day. ‘The next 
day another pigeon was taken in the same 
manner, and so for fourteen days in succession. 
On the fifteenth day, they watched as usual 
for another feathered visitant, but it did not 
come. One of the little boys, who, weakened 
by the want of sufficient nutriment, was lying 
on the bed, asked his mother, ‘Is the Great 
Spirit offended, that he does not send another 
pigeon?” Death seemed again to threaten 
the family ; but the man going out of the house 
found that the ice had given way on a neigh- 





who visited Canada in 1830. 

Thomas Howoham, a pious man, residing 
near Doddington, England, was very poor, and 
supported his wife and two children by draw. 
ing coals to Doddington and Wooler, and by 
making brooms for sale. [is labour afforded 
a very scanty support to his family, and they 
at times were sorely pinched to obtain a life. 
sustaining supply of food. One day, having 
been entirely unsuccessful in obtaining money, 
he found on his return home in the evening, 
that there was nothing to eat in the house. 
The children were hungry and soon com. 
menced crying for food, and his wile wept to 
see them suffer. After a time the young ones 
fell asleep, and the mother overcome by her 
feelings at beholding their distress fell asleep 
also. ‘Thomas was not sleepy. It was a fine 
moonlight night, and he walked out a short 
distance from the house, where he fell into a 
serious meditation. His mind was turned to 
consider the passage in Habakkuk, “ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines; the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat, the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet | will rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my sal- 
vation.” He felt, notwithstanding his outward 
sorrows and difficuliies, comforted and con- 
soled, and after spending a considerable time 
in his meditation, he returned to his house, 
When he entered it, how was he surprised and 
astonished to see, by the light of the moon, on 
a stool by the bedside a joint of roasted meat, 
and a large loaf of bread. He went to the 
door, but could see no one,—he called aloud, 
but received no answer. [le then awakened 
his wife and his children, and with good appe- 
tites and thankful hearts, they made a com- 
fortable repast. This affair was for a long 
time shrouded in mystery, but at last a young 
man to whom Thomas Hownham had related 
the circumstance, found out who it was, that, 
as far as human agency was concerned, had 
sent this seasonable relief. A farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Doddington, by the name of 
Strangeways, was noted for his parsimony. 
After his death the young man above spoken 
of, said one day in company, he supposed this 
Strangeways had never performed a generous 
action. A woman replied that he was mis- 
taken, for she had lived in his family, and 
could tell of one instance, Her narrative was 
to this effect. On a Thursday, about twelve 
or thirteen years ago, he gave orders that a 
whole joint of meat should be roasted, and two 
large loaves of white bread baked, He then 
went to Wooler market. On his return, he 
appeared in a bad humour and went early to 
bed. After about two hours, he called a man- 
servant, and told him to take the joint of meat 
and one of the loaves of bread to the house of 
Thomas Hownham. The man obeyed, and 
finding the family asleep left the food by the 
bedside. The next morning the miser called 
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this woman and the man-servant into a room 
together, and told them, that as two or three 
of the neighbouring farmers were in the habit 
of teasing him on account of his meanness, he 
had concluded to invite them to sup with him 
the previous night, for which purpose he had 
had the meat and bread prepared. That night 
a shower of rain coming on, they had ridden 
off before he had an opportunity of inviting 
them. He said that after he had gone to bed 
he did not rest well, but dreamed that Hown- 
ham’s wife and children were dying of hunger. 
He awakened and endeavoured to divest him- 
self of the impression, but falling asleep he had 
dreamed it a second time. It was repeated 
again ; and then, overcome by it, he had sent 


the bread and meat to the poor family. He 


called the dream nonsense, and his action fool- 
ish, but what was done could not be helped ; 
and he charged them not to say anything about 
it, threatening if they did, to discharge them 
from his service. As he was now dead, this 
woman felt at liberty to relate the occurrence. 
We see in this interesting incident, that a very 
miser may be made use of by a merciful Pro- 
vidence to furnish food for the famishing. 
The following incident | was told by a wo- 
man Friend, a resident of Philadelphia, warm- 
hearted,—hospitable,—benevoleat,—and who, 
afier spending a long life of active good- 
ness on earth, has, we trust, been gathered to 
receive her reward of Him, who says to those 
who for his sake minister aid and consolation 
to the sick, to the suffering, to the needy, to 
the imprisoned, “Inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” She had called one day towards 
evening to see a family with whom she was 
on intimate terms, indeed, to whom she was 
nearly related. ‘They ‘:new her as a constant 
visiter amongst the poor, and told her they 
had had for their yesterday’s dinner a large 


pot-pie, of which, owing to the smallness of 


their number, they had eaten but little, and 
were quite at a loss to know what to do with 
the remainder. Her active, benevolent thought, 
immediately suggested an English family in 
the neighbourhood, the male head of which 
was aged, and not very energetic, and his wife 
although much his junior, was so burdened by 
the care of a family of small children, she 
could do little for their support. “ Give me 
the remnant of pie,” she said ; and soon a large 
dishful was placed before her. Covering it 
with a cloth, she started, and threading a nar- 
row alley near by, she opened the door of a 
house without knocking, and found the family 
she was seeking sitting down to supper. No 
article of food of any kind had they to partake 
of but a little sweetened water. The visiter 
stepped rapidly across the floor, placed the dish 
she had brought in the midst of the table, drew 
off the cover, and retreated from the house 
before the astonished family had recovered 
power of speech sufficient to enable them to 
say more than “Oh, friend * * * *!” She did 
not wish to hear their comments; but her eyes 
filled with tears, whenever she thought of them, 
sitting down to an empty table, and their joy- 
ful surprise at the feast so unexpectedly pro- 
vided for them, 

“Ye have the poor always with you, and 


| 


whensoever ye will, ye may do them good.” | 
This is a true saying, but some act as if they 
took it to be a command always to defer giving 
anything for their relief to a future opportu- 


nity. 1 like the spirit of a passage in John 
Thorp. He says, * One evening when | was} 


in London, as | passed by rather a retired 
corner of a street, a poor woman sat, [ think 
with a child in her arms, and very modestly 
asked charity. I felt pity strongly raised in 





my heart, and a language like this was feel- 
ingly raised in it, *‘The Lord help thee :’ but 
| passed by, and it very livingly arose in my 
heart, ‘ By what means ?—By putting it into 
the hearts of such as can feel as thou now 
dost, to relieve her.’ I turned back and gave 
her something.” 

The following account sets forth the priva- 
tions early settlers in Pennsylvania sometimes 
endured, the love-prompted energy of a wile 
and mother, and the kindness of a feeling heart 
in affording effectual and generous relief. 
Sometime before the middle of the last centu- 
ry, William Kirk removed from the neighbour- 
hood of Wilmington, in the province of Dela- 
ware, and took up a tract of land on the north- 
ern side of Chester county, not far from the 
place where the meeting-house of Friends at 
Nantmill now stands. It was in a district of 
country which, at that time, was almost entire- 
ly a wilderness, and when his family took 
possession of the cabin he had put up for them 
in the woods, they were much secluded from 
intercourse with others. His means were lim- 
ited, but he was industrious and energetic, and 
his wife who was a sensible woman, and a 
valuable helpmate, united her endeavours to 
his in procuring a subsistence for their increas- 
ing family. Many difficulties beset them; yet 
meeting them with cheerful courage they gen- 
erally were enabled to overcome them, with 
more ease than they had expected. Of one 
period of privation and of threatened famine, 
which occurred when but a small portion of 
his land had been brought under cultivation, 
he used to tell in after life with tears. It was 
indeed the closest trial of his faith, which he 
was called on toendure. At that time he had 
no one to assist him in his labour on the farm, 
but his wife’s brother, a lad of 10 or 12 years 


of age. The crop of grain they had raised 
had been light, and afier sowing for the next 


harvest, the quantity left proved altogether 
inadequate to last the family to the end of a 
long and severe winter which followed. Dur- 
ing the cold weather, William became disabled 
by rheumatism. Now came the severest hour 
of his trial; the sustenance for the family was 
exhausted, the country was so covered with 
snow as to be almost impassable, and he was 
unable to seek abroad for the means of avoid- 
-ing the suffering which threatened those most 
dear to him. At this time of extreme peril, 
the spirit of the wife and mother was roused, 
and the innate fortitude and energy of her cha- 
racter were called into action. She mounted a 
horse, and taking with her a web of homespun 
linen, she started for a distant mill. She left 
their cabin early in the morning, having snow 
from 3 to 4 feet deep to pass through, and 
many drifts where its depth was much greater. 
The journey was difficult, and when she had 


reached Ashbridge’s mill, near where West- 
town school now stands, the day was far ad- 
vanced. She frankly told the miller the 
situation of the family ; said they had no mo- 
ney, but that they had a crop of grain in the 
ground, and offered her linen in pledge for 
flour, until they could redeem it at harvest, 
The miller’s heart was touched ; he replied, he 
wished no security but her word,—gave her 
as much as her horse could carry, and offered 
to supply all they might need until harvest. 
With a weary horse heavy laden, it took her 
all night to reach her home, where her invalid 
husband, and young brother were sitting up 
anxiously waiting her arrival. ‘The children 
had been crying for food, and the husband 
scraped from the kneading bow! something of 
which he made a kind of porridge, and which 
with some boiled dry beans, having allayed in 
measure their hunger, they had forgotten their 
troubles in sleep. The mother reached the 
cabin in safety; and when she entered it the 
bearer of good news, and life-sustaining provi- 
sions, she and her husband were both so over- 
come, that they fell into each other's arms and 
wept. The brother who was too young to en- 
ter into their feelings, wondering, as he said 
in after life, at their weakness, went himself 
busily to work to prepare a good pot of mush 
for break fast. 


(To becontinued.) 





From Poems by James T. Fields. 
THE TEMPEST. 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep— 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


*Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet, 
Thunder, “Cut away the mast !” 


So we shuddered there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath— 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


And thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers— 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 

As he staggered down the stairs, 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 

* Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbour, 
When the morn was shining clear, 


— SS 
Selected. 


THERE’S NOTHING IN VAIN. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Oh! prize not the scenes of beauty alone, 
And disdain not the weak and the mean in our 
way; 
For the world is an engine—the Architect’s own— 
Where the wheels of the least keep the larger in 
play. 
We love the fair valley, with bloom in the shade ; 
We sing of green hills, of the grapes and the grain ; 
But be sure the Creator did well when he made 
The stark desert and marsh, for there’s nothing in 
vain, 
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® loc k In the same period, the amount charged for | ing such labour ; while the library, work-shop 
And the snake, flinging arrows of death from its |the board of patients, &c. is $12183 00; and|and other sources of recreation and amuse- 


We may question the locust that darkens the land, 


eye; 
But remember they come from the Infinite Hand, 
And shall man in his littleness dare to ask why? 
Oh! let us not speak of the “ uscless’’ or “ vile ;” 
‘They may seem so to us, but be slow to arraign ; 
From the savage wolf's cry to the happy child’s | 
stnile, 
From the mite to the mammoth, there’s nothing in 
vain. 





There’s a mission, no doubt, for the worm in the dust 
As there is for the charger, with nostrils of pride ; 
The sloth and the newt have their places of trust, 
And the agents are needed, for God has supplied. 
O, could we but trace the great meaning of aL, 
And what delicate links form the ponderous chain, 
From the dew-drops that rive, to the star-drops that | 
fall, 
We should see but one purpose, and nothing in| 
vain! 


——=— 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Thirty-Second Annual Report of the state of | 
The Asylum for the Relief of Persons De-| 
prived of the Use of their Reason. Pub-| 
lished by direction of the Contributors, 
Third month, 1849. 


In conformity with the direction of the Con- 
tributors, the following account of the Institu- 
tion for the past year is published. 

Under the protecting care of Him, who 
crowneth the year with his goodness, our Asy- 
lum has continued, during the period which 
has elapsed since the last Report to the Con- 
tributors, to afford a comfortable home to a 
number of our afflicted brethren and sisters, 
and also the still greater blessing of restoration 
to health and mental soundness. 

There were 55 patients under care on the 
Ist of Third month, 1843; since which time 
38 have been admitted, making the whole 
number under care 93. Of these, 41 have 
been discharged, and 5 have died. Of the 
patients discharged, 25 were restored, 6 im- 
proved, and 10 without material improvement. 
The number remaining in the House on the 
Ist instant, was 47,—of whom 6 are consider- 
ed restored—7 improved—and 34 stationary ; 
many of the latter class being cases of imbe- 
cility or chronic Insanity, towards which the 
benefits of the Institution are necessarily limit- 
ed, in most instances, to providing the kind 

- and vigilant care required for their comfort. 
We refer to the Report of the Physicians, which 
is herewith submitted, for detailed information 
respecting the cases under care and the success 
of the treatment. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows a balance in 
his hands, on the Ist instant, of $283 31, on 
general account, and an unexpended balance 
of Beulah Sansom’s legacy, of $110 33. 

From the Report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, which is also presented herewith, it 
appears there have been paid the past year:— 


For Salaries and Wages, $1645 11 
Farm and Family expenses, 6951 33 
Medical Department, 1296 29 
Incidental expenses, 122 88 
Annuities, 324 76 


—_—— 





Total, 


$13340 37 
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there has been received, Interest and Ground- | ment, provide for the wants of others. 


Riding 


‘ete ieee : : 
rents, amounting to $788 79, and the proceeds | abroad frequently in fine weather, under the 


ing in a deficiency of $267 58, 

The products of the Farm have been as fol- 
lows:—87 bushels of wheat, 75 bushels of 
corn, 448 bushels of potatoes, 38 two-horse | 
loads of hay, an abundant supply of cream 


jand milk, as well as a part of the butier used 
jin the family, and 14 hogs and 10 calves, the|the decided advantage resulting from this, 
The garden| among the many other moral means, which 
from time to time have been introduced in our 
Asylum to occupy the time, interest the feel- 


former weighing 3393 Ibs. 
has furnished a plentiful supply of the best 


vegetables. 


of a legacy, of our late Friend Margaret Smith, | care of suitable persons, is found advantage- 
($101,—making a total of $13072 79, result-| ous, and is enjoyed by all the patients whose 
| situation renders it desirable, 


‘The schools have been continued on each 


side of the house, and have been found espe- 
cially useful ; and the lapse of several years 
since their first introduction in this Institution, 
has only served to strengthen our views as to 


When the benevolent undertaking of estab- | ings, and divert the minds of the patients. 


lishing our Asylum was accomplished, more 


Great attention to cleanliness and frequent 


than thirty years ago, extremely inadequate | bathing, being considered highly important, it 
provision for the wants of the insane of all) has been thought our patients might more fully 


classes existed in the United States. 


Since |enjoy these advantages at all seasons, if a 


that time a great and favourable change has| larger supply of warm water and more ample 


taken place in many parts of the country. 
Those who are able to pay, can mostly be 
received into well-regulated Institutions, -<f 
which they are surrounded with circumstances, 
calculated to promote their welfare and con- 
duce to their restoration ; while the case of the 
destitute insane, as light has been thrown upon 
their deplorable condition, has obtained, at 
least partially, the humane consideration of the | 
community. 

In several States, provision to some extent 
for this unhappy class has been recently made, 
and in others measures for their relief are in 
progress. Some of the Institutions, which of 
late years have been founded by State munifi- 
cence or private philanthropy, are so aided or 
endowed, as to be able to take a portion of 
their patients at very low rates ; thus enabling 
persons in limited circumstances to enjoy their 
advantages, We regard the ability to take 
patients, whose circumstances may require it, 
at a low rate as an exceedingly desirable ob- 
ject. And we once more appeal to those whom 
a beneficent Providence has blessed with the 
means, to aid us in effecting it. It would be 
especially gratifying to be able to place the 
benefits of the Asylum, within reach of the 
more distant members of our own religious 
Society, to whom our lowest charge, (notwith- 
standing it is very moderate, and below the 
actual cost), when added to the expense of 
conveying the patient to the Institution, too 
often forms a serious obstacle. 

The hope expressed in former Reports, is 
still entertained, that benevolent individuals in 
making their Wills and settling their estates, 
will remember this Institution with liberal feel- 
ings. 

It continues, we believe, to be the anxious 
care of those immediately concerned in the 
management of the Asylum, in every practi- 
cable way to promote the comfort of its in- 
mates, and to avoid all restraint not absoluely 
| Necessary for their welfare. The agreeable 
occupation and employment of the patients is 
still considered an important part of their mo- 
ral treatment. The farm and extensive gar- 
iden, furnish highly salutary exercise and 
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previous habits have qualified them for enjoy- 














bathing accommodations were provided for 
them. Measures have accordingly been taken 
for accomplishing this object, by preparing 
four additional rooms for bathing purposes. 


The expense thus incurred it is expected will 


be defrayed by voluntary contributions. 

We deem it proper again to call the atten- 
tion of the relatives and friends of the insane, 
to the propriety of placing the afflicted objects 
of their sympathy in some establishment espe- 
cially adapted to the treatment and cure of the 
disease soon after it makes its appearance ; 
humanity and sound economy alike clearly in- 
dicating such a course. We would also extend 
a caution against premature removals, while 
the patients are perhaps only in course of 
recovery, and peculiarly liable to a relapse. 

To those having charge of persons afflicted 
with insanity, and requiring the care of an 
Asylum, we would suggest, that the quiet and 
rural situation of this Institution in a healthy 
neighbourhood, the comparatively small num- 
ber of patients (which renders it easier to bring 
each case under the frequent notice of the Su- 
perintendent and Physicians), the opportunities 
of exercise and recreation afforded on the 
extensive premises, and the advantages of ex- 
perienced Medical skill enlisted in its service, 
present strong claims for their favourable con- 
sideration. 

Philada,, Third month, 1849. 





An Australian Night.—It is difficult for 
any writer to give a good description of the 
amazing beauty of an Australian sky. The 
transparency of its colours, various as those 
of the rainbow, could only be conveyed by a 
first rate painter ; if, indeed, it be in the power 
of any one to do justice to such a subject. But 
if the heavens be grand during the day, the 
night also, in its more subdued colours and 
tranquil loveliness, fully equals the daylight 
scene ; then, indeed, the expansive vault claims 
all our admiration, and every star, shining out 
with wonderful distinctness, seems to court the 
attention of the silver moon as she majestical- 
ly glides upon her allotted path. I have 
frequently been out on a journey on sucha 


employment to a number of the men, whose| night, and whilst allowing the horse his own 


time to walk along the road, have solaced my- 
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esses 
self by reading in the still monlight. In the | tions were not to be so checked :—she would slavery, as it exists by law in this State, is in- 
bush, at a time like this, the birds having gone jenter, and feed her infant brood at the table 3 
to roost (save a species of owl, and one or two| where Colonel Montagu was sitting, and even 
other night birds,) all nature seems at rest,| while he held the nest in his hand. One day 
and the peace of the night is unbroken except | he moved his head as she was sitting on the 
by the watch-dogs at the stations challenging | edge of the nest which he held. She instantly 
the lonely howl of the wild dogs by their deep | retreated—so precipitately, that she mistook 
bark, which is echoed and re-echoed from hill the closed for the open part of the window, 
to hill until lost in the distance.— Wilkinson’s | dashed herself against the glass, and lay appa-| “2. That no attempt ought to be made 
South Australia. rently breathless on the floor for some time. | now, or at any time, to set slaves free by com- 
Neither the fright nor the hurt could, how- | pulsory emancipation, without just compensa- 
Conduct of a Dog.—The remarkable in- ever, overpower her maternal yearnings. Col- Ition, alter rights of property have been allowed 
stance of sagacity and feeling in a dog, which | onel Montagu had the pleasure of seeing ber to vest in them; but that every scheme for the 
is the subject of the following circumstantial | recover, and soon return, and she afterwards | compulsory extinction of slavery in Kentucky 
statement, comes from an authentic source, frequently fed her nestlings while he held the| ought to begin with those born after the com- 


jurious to the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
free government, contrary to the natural rights 
of mankind, and injurious to a pure state of 
morals, we are of opinion that it ought not to 
be increased, and that it ought not to be per- 
petuated in this Commonwealth. 





and must be reckoned among the most striking 
of the many facts, in illustration of the reason- 
ing faculties of dogs. 

‘In the summer of 1846, my son, at that 
time twelve years old, was visiting in the 
country. Having occasion to cross the field 
of a neighbour, the lad was pursued by a large 
fierce dog, and as he looked back over his 
shoulder to see if the dog was gaining upon 
him, he stumbled and fell down upon a ledge 
of rocks and broke his leg. He lay helpless, 
and the dog came up in a moment in full ery, 
ready to pounce upon him. As he came up 
he seemed to understand that something had 
happened to the boy, and after looking at him 
long enough to learn the precise state of the 
case, he set off toward the house which was 
far beyond the reach of the child’s cries. But 
the dog went only within call, as if fearful of 
leaving the boy alone, and there barked for 
some time without attracting attention. Fail- 
ing in his purpose, he went home, and by his 
incessant howling and ruaning in the direction 
from which he came, he succeeded at last in 
persuading some of¢ the family to follow him 
to the spot where the suffering child was still 
lying. 

«« Now the point of special interest in these 
facts is this; the dog, unusually fierce, pur- 
sued the boy as an enemy, trespassing on his 
master’s grounds, but the moment when he 
saw his enemy down and in distress, his fero- 
city was turned to pity, and with far more 
principle than some men exhibit, he resolved 
to do him good. He sought to save the life 
which he seemed bent to destroy. This is the 
only case, that has come to my knowledge, 
where a brute showed mercy to one whom he 
regarded as a foe. The best of us may learn 
a lesson from this dog-”"—Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 

a 

The Gold-Crested Wren.—A pair of Gold- 
crested Wrens (Regulus cristatus) took pos- 
session of a fir-tree in Colonel Montagu’s gar- 
den. When they were about six days old, he 
took the nest and placed it outside his study 
window. After the old birds had become fa- 
miliar with that situation, the basket was 
brought within the window, and, afterwards, 
was conveyed to the opposite side of the room. 
The male had regularly assisted in feeding the 
young ones as long as they remained outside 
the window; and, though he attended the fe- 
male afierwards to that barrier, he never once 
entered the room, nor brought any food while 
the young were in it. But the mother’s affec- 


(nest in his hand. ‘The little mother’s visits} mencement of the scheme, and that the remo- 
| were generally repeated in the space of a min- | val of the liberated slaves ought to form a part 
ute and a half, or two minutes, or, upon an/of every such plan. 

average, thirty-six times in an hour; and this} “3, ‘That we recommend the following 
continued for full sixteen hours ina day, which! points as those to be insisted on in the new 
would amount to seventy-two feeds daily for|Constitution, and that candidates be run in 
leach, if equally divided between the eight|every county in the State; favourable to these 
young ones, amounting in the whole to five/or similar constitutional provisions. 1. The 
hundred and seventy-six. ‘ From examina-| absolute prohibition of the importation of any 
tion of the food,” says the Colonel, “‘ which by| more slaves into Kentucky. 2, The complete 
accident now and then dropped into the nest,! power in the people of Kentucky to enforce and 
L judged, from those weighed, that each feed| perfect under the new Constitution, whenever 
was a quarter of a grain upon an average, so|they desire it, a system of gradual prospective 
that each young one was supplied with eigh-| emancipation of slaves. 

leen grains weight ina day; and, as the young| “4. The convention confines its recom. 
birds weighed about seventy-seven grains when|mendation to the question of negro slavery, 
they began to perch, they consumed nearly |and makes no expression of opinion on any 
their weight of food in four days at that time. | other topic.” 

| could always perceive by the animation of| W. L. Breckenridge proposed to amend the 
the brood when the old one was coming ; pro-| Ist resolution, by adding the following : 

bably some low note indicated her approach,| ‘“ But that it ought to be removed under 
and, in an instant, every mouth was open to|the new Constitution, by some scheme of gra- 
receive the insect morsel.”— Broderip’s Zoolo-| dual emancipation and colonization engrafied 
gical Recreations, thereon.” 


—— Mr. Thomasson proposed as a substitute 
Emancipation in Kentucky, for the amendment offered by W. L. Brecken- 


ridge, the following : 
The State Convention of the Friends of} * And that provision should be made for 


emancipation in Kentucky, met at the State-| gradual prospective emancipation with coloni- 
|house in Frankfort, on the 25th ult., and or-| zation.” 

ganized by electing Col. Henry Clay, of Bour-| On the 26th, a substitute for the report was 
bon, President ; Henry Wingate, of Franklin,| offered by Mr. ‘Thomasson, but of its sub- 
Vice-President, and Frank Ballinger, of Mer-|stance we are unadvised. It elicited much 
cer, Secretary. ‘I'wenty-three counties were/| discussion, and finally, as we learn by tele- 
represented in the Convention, by about one| graph, the Convention on the 28th adopted 
|hundred and fifty delegates, comprising many | the following propositions :— 

of the ablest, most intelligent, and popular men| ‘Ist. That hereditary slavery, as it exists — 
in the commonwealth. Several committees| among us, is contrary to the rights of man- 
| having been appointed, a recess was taken un-|kind—opposed to the fundamental principles 
til two o'clock, when, after a number of|of a free government, inconsistent with a state 
addresses had been delivered upon the object | of sound morality, and hostile to the prosperity 
of the Convention, &c., the committee of one | of the Commonwealth, and therefore ought not 
from each county, appointed for that purpose, 


\to be perpetuated. 
made the following report :— “2nd. Any scheme of emancipation adopted 


“ This convention, composed of citizens of| ought to be prospective, operating upon the 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and repre-| negroes born afier the adoption of the scheme.” 
senting the opinions and wishes of a large} ‘The following points were recommended 
number of their fellow-citizens throughout the| to be inserted in the new Constitution : 
Commonwealth, met in the Capital onthe 25th| Ist. Absolute prohibition of the importa. 
April, 1849, to consider what course it be-|tion of slaves in Kentucky. 2nd. That com- 
comes those who are opposed to the increase | plete power should be lodged with the people 


° q . — | » . . ° 
and to the perpetuity of slavery in this State,|of Kentucky to perfect, under the new Consti- 
to pursue in the approaching canvass for mem- 


tution, a system of gradual prospective eman- 
bers of the convention, called to amend the|cipation of the slaves.—Dai/y News. 
constitution, adopts the propositions which fol- 
low, as expressing its judgment inthe premises:| The Chiffchuff.—Confinement does not 
“1. Believing that involuntary hereditary | seem to affect the chiffchaff painfully ; for one 
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conght by Mr. Sweet took to feeding directly, | 
and learned to drink milk out of a spoon. In| 
three or four days it took a fly from his hand, | 
and would wing. its way round the room after 
the person who carried the spoonful of milk, 
of which beverage it was so fond, that it would 
perch on the hand that held the spoon, with- 
out manifesting the least fear. Every now 
and then it would rise to the ceiling and bring 
down a fly every time. 

At last the confiding little bird became so 
very tame, that it would sit and sleep on Mr. 
Sweet’s knee by the fire ; and when the win- 
dows were open, it never attempted to fly out. 
Mr. Sweet then ventured to entice it out into 
the garden, to see if it would return. It was 
with difficulty that the bird was induced to 
come out at the door by the lure of its favour- 
ite spoonful of milk ; twice it returned into the 
room: the third time it flew into a little tree, 
from which it came and perched on Mr. 
Sweet’s hand, and drank milk out of the 
spoon: from thence it flew to the ground on 
some chickweed, where it washed itself, and 
got into a holly-bush to dry. 

Here the instinct of migration seems to have 
overcome all the domestic comforts which its 
kind-hearted master had provided for it, and to 
which it had become so attached; for, after 
the little bird had got among the holly-leaves, 
Mr. Sweet could see it no more, though he 
heard it call several times. 

“| suppose,” says he, “after it got quite 
dry, that it left the country directly, as | could 
never see or hear it afierwards; and it was 
then the end of November, when all the others 
had left for some time.”—Broderip’s Zoolo- 
gical Recreations. 








From the late papers it appears, that within 
a few months from the present time, nine men 
and one woman, will, according to the terms | 
of their sentence, terminate their lives on the 
scaffold, as the penalty for murder, excepting 
one in New York for arson. Several murder 
committals are yet to be tried—and several 
have been cleared on some plea. Truly, the 
annals of the scaffold will not be the least re- 
markable feature in the history of the year 
1849, in these United States. As people are 
familiarized with suicide and murder, there is 
reason to apprehend their repugnance to such 
acts will diminish. And the public execution 
for murder does not, as far as we can judge, 
impose any restraint upon a class of desperate 
men and women. When they are discharged 
on the pretext of insanity,—and the more evi- 
dence of savage revenge, the more ground it 
is imagined for this plea,—they are then ready 
for the perpetration of the crime again, But 
were they placed in solitary confinement, con- 
viction would be more certain, and both the pub- 
lic and the culprits would be benefied by it. 








“ And I saw the woman drunken with the 
blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus: and when | saw her, I won- 
dered with great admiration.” “ And ia her,” 
Babylon the great, “was found the blood of 
prophets, and of saints, and of all that were 
slain upon the earth.” 

As the writer of the following says, the 
whole establishment can admit of but one sur- 
mise. ‘There can be no doubt this was one of 
the receptacles of the blood of those deemed 
heretics by the church of Rome. Dreadful 
perversion of every thing like the Christian 
religion—the religion of Him who told his 
disciples, they knew not what spirit they were 

of, when they asked whether they should call 

down fire from heaven, and consume those 
who did not receive the Lord Jesus, And 
will England and France join in the support 
of the Pope of Rome? 





Air-Beds,—Air-beds are not, as some peo- 
ple suppose, of modern origin. They were 
known between three and four hundred years 
ago, as appears from a cut, copied from some 
figures attached to the first translation of Ve- 
getius, A. D. 1551. It represents soldiers re- 
posing on them in time of war, with a mode 
of inflating them by bellows. 

This application of air was probably known 
to the Romans. Heliogabalus used to amuse 
himself with the guests he invited to his ban-|  “ Secrets of the Inquisition.—The corres- 
quets, by seating them on large bags or beds, | pondent of the London Daily News describes 
full of wind,” which being made sudde ‘nly to | a visit he had paid to the many small, dark, 
‘collapse, threw the guests on the ground. and damp dungeons of the inquisition at Rene, 

Dr. Arnott, the “author of “Elements of| which have lately been thrown open to the 
Physics,” a few years ago proposed “ Hydro-| public. It is out of the beaten track behind St. 
static beds,” especially for invalids. ‘These| Peter's. ‘The correspondent says :— 
are capacions bags, formed of India rubber “<The officer in charge led me down to 
cloth, and filled with water instead of feathers, | where the men were digging i in the vaults be- 
hair, &c. Upon one of these a soft thin mat-|low: they had cleared a downward flight of 
tress is laid, and then the ordinary coverings. | steps, which was choked up with old rubbish, 
A person floats on these beds as on water|and had come toa series of dungeons under 
nione, for the liquid in the bag adapts itself to| the vaults deeper still, and which immediately 
the uneven surface of the boty, and supports | brought to my mind the prisons of the Doge 
every part reposing upon it with a uniform | under the canal at the Bridge of Sighs, at Ve- 
pressure. Water-beds were, however, known | nice, only that here there was a surpassing 
to the ancients, for Plutarch (in his life of Al-| horror. { saw embedded in old masonry, un- 





exander) states thgt the people in the province | symmetrically arranged five skeleton in va- 
of Babylon slept during the hot months “ on| rious recesses, and the clearances had vnly 
skins filled with water.”—Ewbank's Hydrau-| just begun; the period of their insertion in 
this spot must have been more than a century 
and a half. From another vault, full of skulls 


lies. 





| 





oud scattered emai remains, there was a 
shaft about four feet square ascending perpen- 
dicularly to the first floor of the building, and 
ending in a passage off the hall of the “chan- 
cery, ‘where a trap-door lay between the tri- 
bunal and the way into a suite of rooms des- 
tined for one of the officials. ‘The object of 
this shaft could admit of but one surmise. The 
ground of the vault was made up of decayed 


| animal matter, a lump of which held embedded 
‘ {in ita long silken lock of hair, as [ found by 


| 


i 





personal examination as it was shovelled up 
from below. But this is not all, there are 
two large subterranean lime-kilns, if | may so 
call them, — like a bee-hive in masonry, 
filled with layers of calcined bones, forming 
the substratum of two other chambers on the 
ground floor, in the immediate vicinity of the 
very mysterious shaft above mentioned.’ ” 





One of the papers issued at Allentown, 
speaking of the morals of “ Lirrte Lenien,” 
states “that in charging the Grand Jury re- 
cently, Judge Jones paid a high compliment to 
the moral character of the inhabitants of little 
Lehigh, by saying it was a subject worthy of 
remark, that for a period of nine months not a 
single criminal trial had been brought before 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of that county. 
Such an instance rarely occurs in a district 
containing thirty thousand inhabitants, and 
Lehigh may safely challenge her sister coun- 
ties to produce a similar example of good be- 
haviour, for the same period.” 

It would be a happy circumstance could the 
same favourable assertion be made respecting 
all other sections of our State. It is righte- 
ousness that exalts a nation; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. 





The bound copies of the 12th volume of 
Friends’ Library, for subscribers within New 
York Yearly Meeting, have been forwarded to 
William Birdsall, 248 Front street, where they 
are requested to apply for them. 





Institute for Coloured Youth. 


The Annual Meeting of the Institute for 
Coloured Youth, will be held on Third-day, the 
29th inst., at 3 o’clock, p. m., in the commit- 
tee-room, on Mulberry street. 


M. C. Coreg, Secretary. 
Fifth month, 1849. 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R, Shep- 
pard, Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W, 
Tatum. 


WANTED 


By a young woman, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, a situation either as Teacher 
in a family or small school, or Assistant in a 
large one. Apply in Spring Garden street, 
second door below Eleventh, south side. 





Diep, on the morning of the 13th instant, WitiiaM 
B., son of Thomas Kimber, of this city, in the 14th 
year of his age. 


